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THE  INLAND  PRINTER 


February,  i(j2i 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  CHICAGO  WOOD  ENGRAVING 
FROM  FAR  AWAY  JAPAN 

ITH  tiie  month  of  February  bringing  the 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, there  can  be  no  more  fitting  time  to 
present  the  accompanying  portrait.  Not 
only  does  this  portrait  present  a  striking 
likeness  of  one  of  the  greatest  and  most 
beloved  characters  in  American  history,  it 
also  marks  a  high  tribute  paid  to  American 
wood  engraving.  The  portrait  is  the  work  of  a  Chicago  wood 
engraver,  Nicholas  J.  Quirk,  who  engraved  it  from  the  pencil 
sketch  made  to  the  order  of  the  Roycrofters,  of  East  Aurora, 
New  York,  by  Jules  Gaspard,  a  well  known  Chicago  artist, 


whose  work  was  in  great  demand  by  publishers  at  the  time  of 
the  World's  Fair,  and  who  died  in  New  York  two  years  ago. 

An  artist's  proof  of  the  engraving,  which  with  a  number  of 
other  proofs  of  Mr.  Quirk's  work  was  by  request  sent  to  one 
of  the  prominent  wood  engravers  of  Japan,  was  placed  on 
exhibit  last  October  at  Ueno  Park,  the  Art  Institute  of  Japan, 
and  attracted  considerable  attention.  This  is  not  the  first 
specimen  of  Mr.  Quirk's  work  to  be  thus  honored.  During 
1919  his  portrait  of  the  late  Colonel  Roosevelt,  which  was 
printed  in  these  columns  last  February,  was  awarded  the 
bronze  trophy  medal  by  the  Bijitsu  Kyokwai,  the  Nippon  Arts 
Society,  of  Tokyo,  at  its  sixty-first  annual  exhibition.  The 
edal  was  accompanied  by  a  two  color  parchment  certificate 
of  award,  which,  as  translated  by  Junpei  Aneha,  acting  Consul 
'  for  Japan  at  Chicago,  reads: 

Document  of  prize  in  the  sixty-first  .-Vrts  Exhibition,  Tolcyo,  Japan,  the 
25lli.  October,  19iy.  The  Nippon  Arts  Society  herewith  send  the  Third  Class 
Medal  lo  Mr.  N.  J.  Quirk,  after  the  thorouRh  investisation  of  "  I'lcture  of  the 
Late  Theodore  Roosevelt  "  engraved  by  him  and  exhibited  by  Mr.  Sojun  Shi- 
basaki.  (Signed)  Seishin  Hirayama,  Chairman  of  Committee  of  the  Invcsliga- 
tion;  Viscount  Kentaro  Kaneko,  I'resident  of  the  Nippon  .^rls  Society;  I'rince 
Kunihiko,  Director  General  of  the  Nippon  .Arts  Society. 


The  late  Sojun  Shibasaki,  a  prominent  wood  engraver  of 
Tokyo,  and  founder  of  the  firm  of  Shibasaki  Seihan-Sho,  was 
responsible  for  the  Roosevelt  portrait  being  entered  in  the 
exhibition  before  his  sudden  death.  His  son,  Tokiwo  Shibasaki. 
a  very  promising  student  of  xylography,  who  has  sent  us  a  num- 
ber of  excellent  specimens  of  his  work,  among  them  a  portrait 


Reverse  of  Japanese  Medal  Awarded  Engraving  of 
Portrait  of  the  Late  Colonel  Roosevelt. 

of  the  editor  of  this  journal,  forwarded  the  medal  and  certifi- 
cate to  Mr.  Q)uirk,  and  wrote,  in  part:  "  It  is  one  of  the  very 
high  grade  medals  of  the  Arts  Society  of  Japan,  and  I  hope 
you  will  take  much  care  of  it.  If  you  have  any  photographs 
taken  with  the  medal  and  awarded  note  will  you  not  send  me 
one?" 

Naturally  Mr.  Quirk  prizes  the  medal  and  certificate  of 
award  very  highly,  and  he  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  dis- 


Tokiwo  Shibasaki. 

Young  Japanese  wood  engraver,  who  forwarded  the  award  to  Mr.  Quirk. 

tinct  honor  paid  him.  Inasmuch  as  the  medal  suggested  an 
extra  effort  to  stimulate  the  growing  demand  for  good  engrav- 
ing, Mr.  Quirk  has  cut  it  on  wood.  The  wood  cut.  shown  here, 
should  be  of  interest  as  it  shows  a  new  treatment  w'ith  the 
"  graver  "  of  a  graceful  example  of  Japanese  sentiment  ex- 
pressed in  the  use  of  the  dove  of  peace  and  the  wisteria 
branches,  commemorating  the  conclusion  of  the  Great  War. 

As  it  was  nearly  a  year  before  word  was  received  of  the 
award  to  the  Roose\  elt  portrait,  Mr.  Quirk  naturally  has  hopes 
of  receiving  further  professional  recognition  from  the  discrim- 
inating Japanese  art  jury. 


The  Story  of  the  Woodcut 


Of  the  few  tangibles  of  artistic  value  which  we  inherit  from 
earlier  centuries,  fine  prints  form  an  important  part.  Graphic  reflec- 
tions of  their  day  and  age,  they  are  among  the  few  treasures  a  relentless 
and  destructive  nature  permits  us  to  enjoy  throughout  our  life  and 
then  pass  on  to  those  who  follow. 

Not  the  least  among  these  are  woodcuts.  Like  virtually  all  fif- 
teenth century  art,  the  early  woodcuts  were  usually  of  religious  sub- 
jects. Many  were  colored  by  hand,  with  varying  degrees  of  proficiency, 
supplying  the  idea  for  the  early  Italian  chiaroscuro  woodcuts  and  for 
our  beautiful  modern  color  woodcuts  and  block-prints.  These  latter 
require  unusual  technical  skill  as  well  as  artistic  conception,  and  there- 
in lies  the  reason  that  the  number  of  successful  color  woodcuts  is  com- 
paratively small. 


Tlic  Icini  "wDodcm"  ni.iy  be  bro.ully  applied  lo  both  wlillc-liiic 
Mid  bl.ick-linc  blocks  wliich  arc  cut  and  printed  in  relief.  In  black-line, 
the  wood  is  cut  away  from  each  side  of  the  line  forming  the  design, 
leaving  it  to  print  black.  This  was  the  method  employed  mostly  by 
Diirer  and  his  contemporaries.  White-line  woodcuts  (frequently  called 
wood-cngravings)  have  the  design  so  cut  in  the  block  that  the  pattern 
appears  in  white,  while  the  background  (the  part  not  cut  away)  prints 
in  black.  However,  the  technique  is  the  same,  so  that  all  may  logically 
be  called  woodcuts,  although  the  ancient  term  "xylograph"  might 
better  be  employed. 

Illustrious  names  have  lent  grandeur  to  the  Art  of  the  Woodcut 
through  the  centuries:  Diirer,  Burgkmair,  Holbein,  Bewick,  Blake, 
Lepere,  Gill,  Lindsay,  Leighton  —  the  list  is  abnost  a  roll  call  of  the 
great  graphic  artists  of  history.  And  the  same  is  true  when  we  come 
to  the  America  of  our  day,  with  Artzybasheff ,  Cheffetz,  Cook,  Kent, 


Landacre,  Lankes,  Nason,  Watson  —  the  list  could  and  really  should 
be  greatly  expanded  to  do  justice  to  the  good  work  being  accomplished 
in  this  field  today.  The  fact  that  the  Art  of  the  Woodcut  continues 
to  survive  and  even  flourish  under  such  tremendous  difficulties  as  those 
existing  at  the  present  time  is  a  sure  sign  of  its  underlying  vitality. 

Good  contemporary  woodcuts  have  always  been  favorites  of  mine. 
In  193  2  I  founded  The  Woodcut  Society  to  encourage  present-day 
artists  who  make  woodcuts  and  to  further  interest  in  them  generally. 
The  idea  was  to  present  a  comprehensive  cross-section  of  the  best  wood- 
cuts being  produced  in  this  eventful  era,  together  with  current  critical 
estimates  of  them.  Imagine  the  pleasure  such  a  series  will  be  to  the 
print  collector  of  a  hundred  years  hence! 

Alfred  Fowler 


Tm:  Woodcut  Society 

Al  l  RFi)  Fowler,  DiiuicroR 
c/o  The  Torch  Press,  Ci:dar  Rapids,  Iowa 


Dear  Friend: 


From  time  to  time  in  years  past,  we  have  sent  you  informa- 
tion concerning  the  work  of  The  Woodcut  Society.     By  now  we  believe 
you  are  reasonably  familiar  with  its  activities  and  you  doubtless 
will  recall  at  least  a  few  of  the  twenty-one  prints  it  has  so  far 
given  to  its  members. 

Perhaps  you  have  missed  our  announcements  in  recent  months. 
You  may  even  have  concluded  that  The  Woodcut  Society,  like  many  an- 
other organization,  has  suspended  activities  "for  the  duration." 

This  is  by  no  means  the  case.     It  is  true  that  our  Director, 
Alfred  Fowler,  accepted  a  commission  as  Captain  in  the  Army  Air  Corps 
some  months  ago,  but  he  still  finds  it  possible  to  direct  the  affairs 
of  the  Society,  and  it  will  continue  to  function  in  exactly  the  same 
manner  as  before,  despite  its  change  of  location. 

In  a  short  while,  we  will  issue  our  second  print  for  1942. 
Recognizing  the  unfailing  popularity  of  the  several  color  prints  in 
our  portfolio,  we  have  prevailed  upon  Ernest  Watson  to  give  us  one 
of  his  remarkable  color  block-prints.     The  subject  he  has  chosen, 
to  be  printed  from  five  blocks,   is  an  intensely  dramatic  rendering 
of  the  old  Edgar  Allen  Poe  house,  where  "The  Raven"  was  written  in 
1844.     Mr.  Watson's  strong  feeling  for  the  subject  is  sufficient 
guarantee  of  a  skillfully  executed  print,  and  we  anticipate  that 
it  will  be  received  by  our  members  with  equal  enthusiasm. 

We  regret  that  we  cannot  distribute  our  Catalogue  Raisonne 
indiscriminately  to  all  of  those  even  remotely  interested  in  fine 
prints.     It  contains  reproductions  of  the  twenty-one  prints  which  so 
far  have  been  given  to  members,  with  a  word  of  description  and  ex- 
planation about  each  of  them.     It  includes  the  work  of  the  outstanding 
contemporary  wood-engravers  —  Howard  Cook  (whose  stirring  "Eagle  Dance' 
was  our  first  presentation  for  1942)   Sir  Lionel  Lindsay,  Asa  Cheffetz, 
Clare  Leighton,  Boris  Artzybashef f ,  Allen  Lewis,  Paul  Landacre,  Thomas 
Nason  and  many  others  —  all  names  of  first  importance  !     If  you  would 
care  to  have  a  copy  of  the  Catalogue,  simply  drop  a  note  in  the  mail 
asking  for  it.     There  is  no  charge  and  your  request  entails  no  obli- 
gation whatever. 


Naturally,  we  hope  that  you  will  want  to  become  a  member 
of  the  Society,     Your  annual  dues  (only  $10.00)  will  bring  you  two 
excellent  woodcuts  each  year  —  all  original,  signed  proofs  of  limited 
editions,  matted  in  handsome  folio  brochures.     There  is  no  other 
cost  whatever.     The  membership  is  limited  to  200,  and  we  urge  you  to 
register  your  name  now  before  the  available  memberships  are  exhausted. 

Simply  fill  out  and  mail  the  attached  form.  Your  dues  may  be  remitted 
later,  if  you  prefer. 


November,  1942, 


Temporary  Station: 
428  West  Concho, 
San  Angelo,  Texas 


Sincerely  yours. 


THE  WOODCUT  SOCIETY 
Mrs,  Alfred  Fowler 


The  Woodcut  Society, 
c/o  The  Torch  Press, 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 

Date  

Please  register  my  name  for  membership  in  The  Woodcut  Society. 

—  I  enclose  $10.00  in  payment  of  dues  for  the  current  year, 

—  Please  send  bill. 

Name  

Address  


Note:  If  mailed  promptly,  it  will  save  time  if  your  registration  is  sent 
directly  to  Mrs.  Alfred  Fowler,  428  West  Concho,  San  Angelo,  Texas. 


IrvVnf';  Amen 


-  Woodcut 


LINCOLN 

1949  15x21 

brown,  black  figure,  with 

brick  red,  chartreuse  (ed.  75) 


